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Toward the New Commons: Working Class Strategies and the 

Zapatistas 

by Monty Neill, with George Caffentzis and Johnny Machete 

In July-August 1996, several members of Midnight Notes traveled to the selva of 
Chiapas, Mexico to participate in the First Intercontinental Encuentro against 
Neoliberalism and for Humanity, called by the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN). For us, it was a moment of great political rejuvenation (see Neill, 
"Encounters," this volume). It could be we are merely desperate in this long capitalist 
drought, thirsty for some sense of anti-capitalist life, seeing in the Zapatistas an oasis 
from which we can drink and then travel on, renewed in hope - but misled in 
direction and analysis. 

We think not. Rather, we think we have found in the mountains of southeastern 
Mexico, in the practice and ideas of the EZLN, some important things to learn from: 
hope and energy yes, but also a break from a history of working class struggles that 
had reached a dead end, and some initiatives and practices from which we can learn 
to rethink working class struggle at the planetary level. This piece is an effort to begin 
that thinking knowing we share with others in the effort and that this piece is only a 
small start. CU. However, wrong and incomplete this piece may be, however, we do 
insist on a few basic points : 

1) The critical and essential criterion must be whether a struggle moves the world's 
working people further against capitalism and toward communism (a discussion to 
which we will return below). 

2) Inevitably, we use our theoretical and experiential knowledge to try to understand 
what is before us, but we must recognize that so far this has been insufficient to the 
goal of ending capitalism. 

3) We must, therefore, with humility, recognize that we may not now always be able to 
recognize or understand just how a particular struggle is moving, and so must 
approach it with a combination of critical acumen and openness toward 
understanding new possibilities. 
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I. Introduction: The Emergence of the Zapatistas 

The EZLN emerged on New Years Day 1994 to suggest new possibilities for working class action 
against capital (see Neill, "Mexico: February 1995," this volume). Resistance to the various 
strategies of capitalist global restructuring -- capital's use of oil price hikes, debt, structural 
adjustment, and war -- has occurred in waves since the early 1980s (c.f, Midnight Notes, 1992, 
1990). While each cycle of struggle against austerity has forced changes in capitalist strategy, still 
the main line of capitalist restructuring has proceeded. 

To understand the EZLN and to place their politics requires some knowledge of recent Mexican 
history.(2] Mexico has been a major focus for capital over the past several decades. Indeed, the debt 
crisis was initially provoked by the Mexican state's temporary refusal in 1982 to pay its debts to the 
world banking system. Facing rising class struggle, the Mexican state quickly acceded not only to 
pay the debt, but also to undergo structural adjustment. Mexican wages plummeted as the value of 
the peso to the dollar was cut in half, unemployment rose, and food subsidies and other forms of the 
social wage were slashed, and the state increasingly opened Mexico to foreign capital (see "Social 
Struggles in Mexico," Midnight Notes, 1988; Aboites, this volume). Massive repression, from 
electoral fraud to death squads, land evictions to smashing independent unions, were and are used to 
impose austerity. 

In 1992, the Partido Revolucionario Institutional (PRI) government amen ded the constitution to 
^ghm inate communally owned land, the ejidos, v^ictjMmeJaS3s oTJuEsistence for many > 
indigenous people, i nen, in response to both struggles around the planet against capital's new 
enclosures and to continued resistance by the Mexican working class, the Mexican state joined with 
the World Bank to create PRONASOL, the National Program of Solidarity. The rhetoric of 
Solidarity was to soften the blows of restructuring with public works programs and to create an 
infrastructure for modernizing particularly the poorest Mexican states in the south including 
Chiapas, which received the most funds. The money, was controlled by the PRI and used for such 
essential modernizing projects as building new jails, as well as a source of funds for party bosses to 
purchase loyalty. 

Chiapas is the poorest Mexican state in terms of the incomes of its people but is fantastically 
wealthy. Electricity from its dams is sold even to the U.S., while most Chiapanecans lack access to 
electricity. It rests on a vast pool of mostly untapped oil, making control over the province vital for 
capital. It exports beef, coffee, bananas, flowers and more, while many of its people live on the edge 
of starvation. This poverty has propelled intense class struggle, land seizures, and rural organizing 
Even so, more and more campesinos and indigenous people (various Mayan groups) have been 
forced to ever-less-product.ve land, too poor for subsistence, making most rurales dependent on a 
combination of what they can grow, what they can market, and work for very low wages (See "The 
Southeast in Two Winds" in Zapatistas! (1994) and Collier (1994), for background.) 

In 1994, a new stage of integrating Mexico into the globalized market was implemented the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). This agreement has accelerated the immiseration of the 
Mexican working class.[3j NAFTA was expected to further decrease the price of imported corn the 
main staple crop grown in Chiapas, and further promote enclosures and the control of land by large 
ranchers and increasingly international agribusiness, urbanization, and low-wage proletarianization^, 

From this deepening crisis of existence emerged the EZLN. The Zapatista rebellion on the day 
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NAFTA took effect shook the foundations of capitalist planning in Mexico and signalled danger to 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). The ability of the EZLN to generate 
support in and outside of Mexico forced the Mexican state to rein in its army and begin negotiations 
that have continued on and off since January 1994, though suspended by the EZLN on August 29, 
1996 because the government has refused to implement the agreements it signed on indigenous 
rights. The inability of the Mexican state to eliminate the EZLN, together with resistance to austerity 
and the state across Mexico, despite an inability of the left to unite, has combine^ to deepen the 
crises of Mexican capital, the Mexican state, and the Mexican working peoplecThe current situation 
appears to be one in which the Mexican state and capital are decomposing at a faster pace than the 
working class can politically recompose itself, making for a fluid, dangerous and violent situation 
(and a situation not unique to Mexico^ 

The roots of the EZLN are two-fold, the Mexican student movement of the late 1960s and Mayan 
"original communism. "(4J Subcommandante Marcos has explained that the students left the city 
with the idea of creating guerrilla warfare and thereby mobilizing the rural poor. But while they 
arrived seeing themselves as teachers and leaders, they soon realized they must first become students 
and followers, learning from the indigenous people. A new leadership emerged, combining the 
ex-students with the communities and subordinating the military, the EZLN, to control by the 
communities. It seems clear they have studied carefully and learned from Mexican history, the 
struggles in Central America of the past few decades, and the history of working class and 
indigenous struggles of the past half millennium. 

The result is a new political composition. It deserves analysis for at least two major reasons: It 
appears as an effort to overcome previous limitations of the left and of working class strategies and 
struggles; and it has acted as a major roadblock in the path of capital's new enclosures (what the 
Zapatistas have labelled neoliberalism) and could be part of provoking anew a crisis of capital's 
ability to impose its forms of reconstruction. 

In this piece, we will address the first of the two reasons. We also will consider a number of tenets 
associated with the Zapatistas and other current anti-capitalist efforts: localism, diversity, and 
networking. We conclude with some modest proposals and suggestions that derive from our 
understanding of the current situation, suggestions that we hope will further the development of 
working class strategy against capitalism. 

But before turning to that discussion, we first consider why it is that the EZLN appears as a 
breakthrough by looking at the history of working class, anti-capitalist struggle in the post- World 
War II era. It is precisely because such struggles have reached a dead end and have failed to free 
humanity from the domination of capital and its consequent immiseration that we must renew the 
search for new political forms of resistance to capitalism and proposals for post-capitalist 
society(ies). 
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II. Strategies and Deals 

Strategies and deals are necessarily intertwined: a class deal is a result of class struggle and thus of 
the degree of success of a particular class strategy in the context of the material and social 
possibilities of the time and place. On the basis of a deal, new strategies are launched. In overview, 
then, and in a highly schematic fashion, some elements of twentieth century strategies and deals: 



Q)& 



e strategy has focus#don wages and employment: full employment and high wages could be used 
to put capital into crisisJThat is, the Keynesian or social democratic deal, itself the result of 
struggles (e.g., for jobs, wages, unionization) which forced capital to incorporate the working class 
into its planning and into a reorganized mode of accumulation , r esults also in a strategy haseH on the 
deal that looks simultaneously to improve the deal and to transcend the deal and thus capital. (As a 
result, in this discussion we somewhat deliberately conflate "strategy" and "deal") 

^"By the 1960s, this strategy developed into the refusal of work based on a relatively guaranteed 
\ access to wages. It threatened the end of profitability for capital through the reduction of surplus 
s^7~ \ value To seize tne means °f production and reshape them to proletarian ends requires, additionally, 
V s ^ I a project ofcontrolling the state, if not abolishing it. The notion of a strike, a general strike, flows 
^ \ throughout this strategic thinking, both as a generalization of a microscopic, daily refusal and as the 
\ possibility of overt, massive, public refusal of work and potentially occupying the means of 
^production. 

In the refusal of work version of this strategy, the wage is understood as political. The Italian 
autonomists and Wages for Housework represent the high points of conceptualizing this strategy, 
which was acted on much more widely, if not so defined. By understanding wages as political, they 
potentially overcame the split between economics and politics prominent in leftist thought at least 
since Lenin, and thus understand a dialectical relationship between the struggle for income within 
capital and the rejection of capital: gaining the wage opens the possibilit y^ taking themoneyjini 
thejLi efnsing the w oiL- thus rejecting thej egitimacy of surpl u p value a ndlhe~wagos^ystem~ 
(Federici, 1975; Midnight Notes, 1 992TZerowork, 1~975). 

Additionally, the hugely developed powers of production provided a material basis for the 
minimization of many forms of labor, of the refusal of work. It became possible to think through 
more specifically what Marx (1967) suggested, using proletarian control over the means of 
production to reduce working time.(5J Here an environmental perspective also becomes necessary 
(c.f, Mies & Shiva, 1993; Dalla Costa, 1995). 

A second strateg y proposed thew ar of national liberation, the seizure of progressively larger 
territory; encircTing the cities, using one or anot her milita ry strategy (Maoist, Guevarist), culminating 
in the seizure of the state and the "commanding heights of the economy." Control of the national 
territory and state was simultaneously an end in itself and means to a wider attack on capitalism, 
through two routes. One was the development of an alternative to capital, "socialism"; the other was 
the withdrawal of labor and products from the world market, thus a form of a strike. Inasmuch as the 
socialist state was in actual fact part of an expanding attack on capitalism, the size and scope of the 
alternative and the scope of the withdrawal from the capitalist market would both increase. As a 
result, the model of "encircling the cities" was adapted from national to world scale. 

Note that we are deliberately treating Social Democracy, Leninism and national liberation struggles 
as working class strategies, not just class deals, though we recognize all have proven to be aspects of 
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capitalism. We might say that these are all variants of the major capitalist deal of the twentieth 
century: socialism While some Marxists and anarchists might argue that these never were, and 
perhaps never were intended to be, working-class controlled societies, our point is that working class 
movements in fact often treated these as forms of working class power. (6) 

Whether we like either strategy or not, we cannot deny their power in the twentieth century — they 
substantially defined the terms of class debate, in their guises as Stalinism and Maoism; 
Keynesianism and social democracy, within the working class and between working class and 
capital, from the end of World War I, and more so from the end of World War II, to the collapse of 
the Berlin Wall. Though Lenin himself clearly understood that Russia was a capitalist nation in the 
1920s (the New Economic Policy), capital's ability to block the expansion of revolution into Europe 
after WWI caused the Soviet Union to become the first "national liberation" model, a model that 
came to include, in a variety of forms, most of the world's population in "second" or "third world" 
variations (here including "mixed" forms such as developed in India). And social democracy has 
been the deal through which working classes in the "West" fought and negotiated for full 
employment and higher wages. 

Most importantly, while the ideologies were either rather explicitly not posing the end of capitalism 
(social democracy and "mixed economies") or conceptualized capitalism and thus the end of 
capitalism in ways that fostered an autarkic capitalist fraction rather than the end of capitalism 
(Leninism, Maoism), the struggles of the class described within these ideologies pointed toward the 
possibility of the end of capitalism. That is, class practice is more important than the ideologies 
employed (on this, see esp. Tronti, 1972); and class struggles are typically both within and against 
capital, a point reflected in complex ways in ideologies of the working class. 

These two strategies -- wages against work, socialist liberation — are not necessarily antithetical, 
though historically the fi rst has been located in the capita listicall y more deve loped areas, the latter in 
t he less capita listic ally developed areas. I t is true that adherents of one strategy oHoTtielngrateonne 
other -- Eurocentric workerism vs. peasant, pre-proletarian uprisings, to say nothing of the battles 
between Communists and Social Democrats. By the late 1960s, however, several factors suggested a 
unifying thrust to the struggles that simultaneously built on and transcended/rejected the deals. 
bolo'bolo (P.M., 1985) summarized the analysis of these developments as a refusal of three "deals" 
that had been erected on and reflected the class composition of the period. They revealed themselves 
in an extension of wages and a generalization of the refusal of work. 

The refusal of work in the "first world" was reflected in the rising share of the product obtained by 
the working class and the declining work offered in exchange, producing the profits crisis of the end 
of the 1960s (c.f, Caffentzis, 1980). The refusal of work in the "second world" was summed up in a 
joke, "We pretend to work, they pretend to pay us"; but in fact, workers were paid, often in highly 
socialized ways, albeit by say US standards not a high wage. The result in the Soviet bloc was rising 
wages (under Brezhnev) and economic stagnation. 

In the third world, the demand was for development without the exploitation that everywhere else 
attended development, the call was for socialism as simultaneously accumulation and not working in 
ways that produced profits. Thus, for example, substantial portions of oil revenues in oil-producing 
nations were spent "unproductively" as working class income, often through subsidized food, shelter, 
medical care and education (Neill, 1983). 

{bolo'bolo did not mention them, but we could note now that stirrings of a resurgent "fourth world" 
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or indigenous peoples refusal was taking the form of openly attempting to entirely opt out of 
capitalist development, to refuse a work deal entirely, and was rooted in traditions of original 
communism.) 

These effective expressions of a generalized refusal of capitalist work occurring simultaneously in 
time -- a circulation of struggles -- pushed the capitalist system into crisis as the system attempted to 
confront the struggles launched on the terrain of the deals that had been structured in the period after 
the second world war. As it became clear to capitalist thinkers that they could not win on that 
terrain, they realized that the deals would have to be torn up, class war launched in new ways. 
Midnight Notes has discussed over the years the ways in which capital has used oil, debt, structural 
adjustment, what we summed up as New Enclosures (1990), to attack all the old deals and 
decompose the political homogeneity of the working class. Computers and information technology 
have also been basic tools of the capitalist attack. The capitalist class has been fundamentally 
successful in this effort, although several cycles of resistance to structural adjustment has caused 
capital to pause and reconfigure its attacks (see Midnight Notes, 1992, 1990). 

Flaws in the Deals and Strategies 

While the working class had established sufficient political homogeneity by the late 1960s to push 
the capitalist system into crisis, the working class did not have sufficient unity to prevail against 
capital's attempts to decompose the homogeneity, to force the class to fight itself, to accept 
"mineness" as the law of human behavior. 

Thus the crisis of the deals is also the crisis of the strategies -- wages are declining, unemployment 
rising, and the social wage disappearing in first and second worlds, while virtually all third world 
states, and much of the old second world, are effectively controlled by the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank. But why were the limits of the strategies reached, apparently quite 
quickly, enabling capital to recompose itself at a higher level of global integration and smash the 
forms and spaces of proletarian power? 

Each of the strategies and each of the deals shared similar flaws, though they manifested in different 
particulars. We choose to mention hierarchy within the class, racism, sexism/patriarchy, nationalism, 
and work. Each of these was a division in the class imperfectly overcome and thus susceptible to 
capitalist attack in which the division would be the basis of a reshaped, more powerful division 
organized for capital's benefit. 

(A) Hierarchy in the class, by which we mean divisions of wages, of security of employment, of 
status. Thus, for example, within the US one could talk of secure, high- waged workers, unionized or 
"white collar," who substantially failed to spread those gains across the class. In part, this failure 
ensures that those excluded from the gains have had little interest in supporting the efforts by those 
who have them to keep them; and those who had the relatively better deal have failed to support 
sufficiently the efforts of the more precarious, lower paid workers to maintain what little they had 
gained (e.g., more secure workers' failure to support a high "welfare wage" in the US). Across 
nations, it takes the form of support for imperialism. In the socialist bloc, there was a privileging of 
some class sectors over others, as has also been the case in "third world" nations. 

(B) Racism. Race is a hierarchy in the class (James, 1975a). As a genetic category within humans, it 
is essentially meaningless {Discover, 1994). In the US, African Americans, Chicanos and Puerto ' 
Ricans, and indigenous American Indians have been systematically excluded from access to the 
high-wage deals, been treated in a caste-like fashion within a wage and class system. Nothing has 
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been or continues to be a more powerful form of division in the US working class than racism. On a 
world scale, it is the racism of imperial conquest, and following that racism toward immigrants from 
the historically subordinated areas, a racism now virulently visible across "Fortress Europe" as well 
as the US. Anti-racism did emerge as parts of strategies of some sectors of higher waged workers, 
particularly after World War II; but the degree of success of anti-racism within various working 
classes has been limited, and it rapidly succumbed when capital attacked the standards of living of 
the entire working class (Midnight Notes Collective, 1981 ). Thus in the US there have been the 
often-successful attacks on affirmative action. In the "third world," racism also contributes to 
dividing the working class, as in racism against the indigenous in Latin America. 

(C) Patriarchy and sexism. The sexual division of labor has been available for capitalist re-creation 
and manipulation from capitalism's birth. As Wages for Housework made clear, the unwaged status 
of women's work has been the material basis for unwaged work elsewhere in the system and for 
lower wages paid to women, anH it prov'^ th ^ flpor fnr the wages system — all work, no pay (Dal la 
Costa and James, 1975). (Indeed, most of the world has never worked in a formal waged 
relationship; Mies and Shiva, 1993.) The socialist solution of socializing housework (day care, 
restaurants, etc.) and paying women to work outside the home, which developed in the first and 
second world deals to varying degrees, blunted the demands for more pay for less work. Women still 
did most of the still extensive unpaid housework, while often doing equivalent work as men but for 
lower wages outside the home. In the third world deals, women clearly did and do the majority of 
the work, producing and reproducing people and products for no or little wage (including where the 
"wage" takes the form of subsistence farming, marketing and peddling). By and large, the strategies 
of the working class prior to the post-1960's crises did not address the exploitation of women rooted 
in lack of social payment for their work, thus ensuring the continued subordination of women and 
perpetuating a fundamental division within the class. 

(D) Nationalism. Classes have been defined substantially on a national basis, e.g. "the US working 
class." We have done so thus far in this discussion, though we also refer to classes that were 
organized into une or another of the deals, e.g., "third world" working class. While there has been 
obvious reason to use the nation-state as a basis for class struggles (and thus for speaking of 
nation-based classes), doing so has immediately re-posed the division of the classes along national 
lines. In Africa, for example, pan-African unity sank beneath the needs of emerging ruling (usually 
comprador) classes in a variety of nations cobbled out of the colonial boundaries. 

Another example is the history of the self-labeled Communist states. For example, subordinating the 
branches of the Comintern and Cominform to the needs of building socialism in one country -- the 
USSR, the supposed alternative to capitalism that was to prove the superiority of socialism -- was 
central in the history of that body (Claudin, 1975). With too-rare exception, internationalism has 
been subordinate to nationalism. 

^ In socialism, "nation-building" became a form of capitalist accumulation under the direction of a 

Tr state "owned" by a single party. Territory was extracted from the existing world capitalist system, 

\ but an alternate capitalism emerged, only finally to be re-subsumed into one global capitalism again. 

"v* y* Thus, rather than competing social systems, the two blocs were competing forms of capitalis t 



HK 



* N development in which the existence of the other block was fundam ental to organizing co ntrol ove r 

pa^h'g "nwn" wnrki ng rlass and in each of which the working class wascapab le (^organizing, 
particular il ea] s. As a strategy for socialism defined as a working-class-led transition out of 
capitalism, nation-building failed. All told, the various forms of national struggles have failed to 
facilitate the development of planetary working class unity. 
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Discussion of the nation-state in light of the failures of nationalism as socialism necessarily raises 
two fundamental issues. One is imperialism (in response to which national struggles can play a 
positive role) and the consequences of centuries of development and underdevelopment as two 
necessary and complementary aspects of world capitalism (c.f., Rodney, 1974). How can the 
distorted fruits of capitalism be used to help a non-capitalist overcoming of the legacy of planned 
underdevelopment and the legacy of capitalist development? 

The second, related question is that of the workers' state: can such a thing exist? If the state is 
merely an armed body used to ensure one class retains power over others, as Lenin argued in State 
and Revolution, then it is easy to say yes, there can be and for a time even must be a workers' state. 
But if the state necessarily means a body separate from and above society (c.f, Clastres, 1994), then 
"workers' state" becomes a self-contradictory term. At a minimum, another term must be used -- and 
more importantly, working class struggle must aim toward something other than seizing or creating a 
state apparatus. Thus, if nationalism presumes a state, then nationalism is necessarily not working 
class. It may not necessarily be the case that "nation" must presume "state. "(7) On all this, the 
working class faces an unresolved problem bound up with not having solved the question of the 
transition from capitalism to communism. The working class must find a non-state form of 
social-economic-political organization, and part of its conception must involve overcoming the 
legacy of underdevelopment. 

(E) Class defensive organizations and work. Finally, there is the relationship between working class 
strategies and the role of unions, parties and states around the question of work. Essentially, while 
workers launched a powerful struggle against work in the first world in the 1960s, the unions, parties 
and states defended the regime of work. Around the world, similar activities under highly similar 
social relations were merely renamed, from exploitation to "contribution to socialism," or as the 
worker's "contribution" to the expanding pie of wealth in which workers would get their "fair slice" 
(and hence supposedly were not exploited), or as "nation building." 

Through considering the two sides of work -- as producing use values and as producing values - we 
can consider various aspects of the strategies. For example, as use value, clearly humans produce 
and reproduce their existence. The question could be, Does production for nation, socialism, the 
"greater good," eliminate exploitation, the expropriation and accumulation of surplus value? 
Rephrased, the questions include: Who controls the use of that share of the product which is beyond 
what the workers take for personal use (in capitalism, the wage)? Who decides, through what means, 
just how much and what kind of use-values should be produced, as well as what should be done with 
what is produced? 

In all three deals work remained exploitation; all were formsof accum ulation, and thus^ variationson 
capitalism. It was the rejection of the deals that pose^inTsTsTorcapitalisrn. Yet rarerydidlHe - " 
formal representatives of the working class, the various parties and unions, pose the escape from 
work as anything other than a vague future promise. Ideologically, of course, the left has generally 
glorified work as much as any Puritan (though, to be fair, in part to assert the dignity of working 
people). Moreover, none of the deals or the strategies that created those deals dealt adequately with 
the unwaged labor of women, housework. 

This history poses, not for the first time, the question of the role of working class defensive 
organizations. Is it possible for the instruments of arranging a deal with capital to ever play a useful 
role against capital, to be both defensive and offensive, to make and undermine and transcend the 
deals? In the US, the IWW certainly tried to do this, but did not succeed. It remains probable that 
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such organizations are needed, but the question of how the working class can actually create these 
organizations is not known. It is likely that any such organization will not be able to survive in such 
a precarious and self-contradictory state for long: it is possible when on the offensive, but if a new 
fundamental deal is organized, the organization will at a minimum splinter over its two roles. -- 
mediating the deal and opposing the deal. 

A Cautionary Discussion of this Analysis 

Before concluding, we mention that the discussion in this section has presented perhaps the most 
problems to friends who have read the draft of the whole article (see remarks from Harald 
Beyer-Arnesen, above). Hugo Aboites raised some points we think should be considered, in addition 
to those noted above: 

"[The discussion of "Strategies and Deals"] poses the question of which should be the 
main direction of political work: the structure within the class itself or the relations of 
that class with the capitalist one (which at a level can be solved by saying - true - that 
any restructuring of the working class eliminating racism, etc., requires confronting the 
capitalist class, thus both struggles go together), but more profoundly - precisely - it 
focuses on obstacles rather in the objective and thus gives them a life of their own. This 
not only moves the thinking away from the main problem of strategy ~ how to create 
widening zones of agreement within the class itself- but also pre-determines for every 
situation that those precisely are the obstacles in every particular situation. 

"If the purpose of the struggle is, bottom line, to establish and consolidate the 
hegemony of the working class in a planetary basis, we should start from how specific 
movements advance toward that goal and how they interact with a diversity of 
obstacles. If one starts from the obstacles, one is forced to analyze those ones in the 
concrete situation, kind of superimposing them onto the situation... 

"More than fixed obstacles, and which removal may be determinant, I think that the 
focus should be set in the need and shape that such agreements can take and how to 
achieve them, much as it is done in the discussion of the Zapatistas [Part III]. To throw 
the questions of sexism, nationalism, hierarchy first and isolated from specific struggles 
(which may or may not see these as obstacles) poses, I think, not only the danger of 
creating the sense of no immediacy to the local concrete struggle (which objective is to 
gain a part of the disputed power territory of the ruling class), but also a different 
direction to the struggle. The Zapatistas objective may be, for example, to redefine the 
relations of an entire region with the national economy, political apparatus, and 
education and culture, in the terms of autonomy. Ten or twelve years of organizing and 
learning to take power tell them not only how they want to achieve but also how they 
have to change to achieve that; that is, how as a part of the class they have to 
restructure their relations. To do that, they proceed to rethink relations between man 
and woman, society and women, hierarchy, etc. 

"I am not saying that the Strategies text opposes this view, I think there is not basic 
disagreement, I just think it is necessary to emphasize it. Basically what I am saying is 
that maybe a better starting point is the Zapatista movement. How in the Mexican 
situation and in the international scene the Zapatistas include radically new elements 
that facilitate the creation of local, regional, national and international agreements that 
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consolidate new working class power." 

We print this lengthy critique for two reasons. First, it offers a caution to a too-rigid application of 
our own methodology. That is, we should not simply lay over a particular struggle our own 
conceptions (ideology) derived from our particular experiences and our political and historical 
analyses; we will return to this point later in the piece. 

Second, it raises a question about the relationship between "global" understandings (e.g., our 
admittedly schematic attempt to extract lessons from the struggles of the working class in the 
twentieth century) and particular struggles. Partly there is a methodological question: Aboites argues 
for starting from the particulars of the struggle and understanding the struggles in their own context, 
a quite reasonable and necessary undertaking. However, we think it is simultaneously necessary to 
also look from the "global" perspective. For example, the particulars of patriarchy in a society can in 
fundamental ways only be understood and struggled within those particulars. However, we should 
also understand from working class history that failure to deal with patriarchy undermines the 
working class movement (to say nothing of what it does to the lives of women) -- that is, we should 
learn from analyses of each others' struggles. That is, we conclude that patriarchy within the working 
class perpetuates divisions capital can use, and this is an understanding we should bring to our 
efforts to grasp particular revolutionary efforts. And yet, to double back, our global understandings 
must also always be further refined by dealing with the particulars. 

We agree with Aboites that there is not a basic disagreement. We hope this discussion of working 
class deals and strategies is both approached with appropriate caution and that it spurs more thinking 
about what the working class can learn from the past so as not to make similar mistakes and about 
how best to share what the think we have learned. We are, of course, also arguing for what we value 
and therefore what we want revolutionary movements to aim for (e.g., eradication of patriarchy, 
racism, etc.). Thus, we do try to draw lessons and apply them. 

Conclusion to Analysis of the Crisis of the Deals 

Working class strategies produced three basic deals in the post-WWII period. Each contained a 
possibility of generating the refusal of work and of capitalist development, and thus the possibility of 
non-capitalist society. Unsatisfied with their deals, the working classes, often outside (autonomous 
from) the official organs of union, party and state, attacked the three deals. But the strategies used to 
establish the deals and the resulting deals had included various forms of division and hierarchy 
within the class: wage and occupational hierarchy, race, gender, and nation. In not understanding 
and often opposing the refusal of work, the ostensible organs of working class struggle revealed 
themselves as tools of capitalist organization of the working class, thus stating another division 
within the class, its organizations and institutions against its struggles. The extent of class unity 
against capital was insufficient to overcome the various divisions, rendering the class unable to 
remain unified in the face of capital's attacks. 

In analyzing the history of class struggle, crisis and capitalist offensive since the 1960s, only parts of 
which we addressed above, we conclude that to be successful, a struggle against capital and its 
regime of work and accumulation requires at least the following: 

1) a high degree of overcoming of class hierarchy, of divisions of wages, gender, race and nation: 
where insufficient, these are all moments of capitalist decomposition of proletarian unity; 
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2) a sense of unity of a world proletariat: that such a proletariat does exist (contra post-ism) and that 
"we" are all in it together: "If we do not hang together, we assuredly will all hang separately"; 

3) a means of subsistence: capital's control over production means it can starve the working class 
(note that "encircling the cities" and "alternative production" both propose solutions to this problem); 

4) a means of defense, whether from armies or death penalties or prisons: if they can kill workers 
with impunity, the working class cannot sustain its gains; we did not above address the white terror, 
the military, police and death squad attacks on working class movements that were an essential 
element of capital's success against the planetary movements of the "sixties" (c.f, Midnight Notes 
Collective, 1985, for an analysis of this issue in the US); 

5) a sense of an alternative possibility: the idea that another world can exist and can be created 
("commons-ism" or "communism"), though that world does not presume uniformity, indeed will 
support great diversity. 

There are no doubt more. A new proletarian strategy must take these needs into account, must learn 
from the limitations of the previous strategies, must see how capital is reconstructing the proletariat 
at this moment, and must continually and rapidly learn from its own multifold struggles, all in order 
to launch anti-capitalist struggles that simultaneously build and point toward communism. In new 
and interesting ways, the Zapatistas appear to be doing so, and so it is to their struggle we now turn 
our attention. 

HI. Reflections on the Zapatistas* Strategv ll Back to Home Page 
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III. Reflections on the Zapatistas* Strategy 

The power of the EZLN to inspire and mobilize was highlighted when some 3000 people, including 
several Midnight Noters, trekked to Chiapas for the Intercontinental Encuentro against 
Neoliberalism and for Humanity, to engage in a week of deliberations (see Neill, "Encounters in 
Chiapas," this volume). This gathering has been labeled the International of Hope, a sign perhaps of 
the desperation of the anticapitalists in the face of the continuing onslaught of capitalist 
restructuring. But indeed the tone of the Encuentro was hopeful, the gathering enormously 
energizing and powerfully provocative for at least many who attended. Still, however valuable the 
inculcation of hope and energy, it does not absolve us of critical thought: what is it we can learn 
from the Zapatista experience? 

The EZLN has relied in its writings on a number of key terms and ideas, all of which appear at first 
glance to be problematic: neoliberalism, civil society, Mexico, humanity. In brief, some concerns: 

At the Encuentro, substantial time was spent describing and defining "neoliberalism," leading to 
complex documents representing compromises and embodying contradictions.(_8) As Caffentzis 
t \ N^ a explains ("Many Names..," this volume), the term is one of many being used to describe the 
v r £**[ emerging shape of capitalism. The critical point is less which term ought to be used (Midnight Notes 
^" r | ^prefers "new enclosures"), but rather the/political conceptions carried by the users of the term and 
. vjC*' whether those lead to analysis and practice that oppose capitalism fundamentally and 
comprehensively, not just some aspects of capital ism^ 

One danger in using the term is that in focusing on the current stage and strategy of capitalism, 
"neoliberalism," the essence, capitalism period, is possibly ignored. This can feed those who call for 
ameliorating the worst excesses of capital; people with such views were certainly present at the 
Encuentro. Yet, in practice, how much does this now matter? Little of the planet is not subject to 
neoliberalism as the guiding force. Will not in practice opposition to neoliberalism, regardless of the 
proclaimed ideology of the opponents, lead to new openings which, as always, can lead to a variety 
of paths? That is. can a planeta r y strategy against ne oliberalism l ead to a strategy against capitalism 
as a whole ? Our conclusion is, yes, it can (more on this below). 

In opposition to neoliberalism, the Zapatistas have posed, variously, civil society and humanity. 
These terms often have been used to avoid or oppose class analysis. We can look at them through a 
variety of lenses. 

It has been argued, in and outside of Mexico, that the Zapatista uses of these terms signals the 
ideology of the popular front in a new guise. That is, it signals a multi-class strategy, and hence class 
^ compromis^jyistorically, the popular front has proposed an alliance of the workers, peasants, petit 
$dl bourgeoisie, and even the democratic or patriotic elements of the large bourgeoisie (and some times 

^v-piv "productive" versus "finance" or "speculative" capital) against, variously, fascism, the largest 
jif 1 bourgeoisie, the comprador bourgeoisie, and the foreign imperial istl(9J The consequences of the 
tf front have not been working class hegemony in a struggle that haTovercome capitalism, but even 

when most successful (defeat of Nazis, social democracy in Western Europe, CCP victory in China) 
have led to the kinds of class deals discussed in the second section of this chapter. Thus, one rnnliL 
Say of the FZI N that thHr_strategy is simply one of a popular front to oppose NAFTA and relate d 
forms of structur aTadfustment and enclosures of the Mexican state, WB and IMF, in order to 
establishJU-Me x ic o a form of social democracy. Much of the EZLN rhetoric, proposals, and 
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Revolutionary Law can be read this way quite easily (see Zapatistas', 1994). It is, in short, 
impossible not to see in the EZLN's tactics and demands the apparent goal of some form of social 
democracy via popular front politics. To stop there, however, is to misread the evolution of the 
EZLN in the actual contexts of their struggle. 

LUse of terms such as civil society in Mexico is in part an effort to overcome a very narrow use of the 
v ^W^ term "working class" in the past, in which the latter term has typically been used to refer only to the 
v ^J^' factory proIetariatJMidnight Notes has been part of the tradition that has attempted to retain use of 
the term working class j n the contex t otundersianding the social factory fc.f. Baldi, 1972). In 
Mexico, efforts to analyze the actual class composition have been developing. Thus, against those 
who would limit conception of the working class to a relatively narrow stratum of wage laborers 
(and ignore the unwaged, particularly women working at home), is the understanding that the 
working class really does encompass most of Mexican society; that most peasants and petit 
bourgeoisie and the unwaged and housewives are proletarians (see Neill, "Mexico, February 1995," 
^o\" Afl ^ tms volumejnt also requires recognizing that because the working population is fragmented, no one 
^Kt^ 4 * 7 sector of the class represents the whole; that because it is fragmented hierarchically, capital istically 
more powerful sectors of the class must be prevented by other sectors of the class from perpetuating 
their hierarchical advantages^ 

What is required then is a strategy to unite the various sectors of the working class against capital 
without reproducing capitalist hierarchy in the class. In this reading, then, we try to look past the 
instant labels to see an evolving process against the particular forms of capital that could lead to a 
more general movement against capital. This, too, is beginning to be discussed in Mexico. Rather 
than the traditional popular front, then, t he EZLN may he deve loping ^ nw » mnnr nf 
conceptualizing through practice the working cla ss 

The EZLN indeed includes the various sectors of the working class, including small owners, and 
even has some support from larger owners. As it includes different sectors, it includes the 
hierarchies and contradictions among those sectors, which in turn are reflected in the politics, 
language and Revolutionary Laws. But either it is recognized that these are contradictions within the 
class to be resolved over time in constructing new social relations (and therefore different than 
contradictions with international capital and its subsidiaries), or some class sectors must again 
propose a state apparatus to repress most all sectors. The EZLN has correctly rejected the latter 
project. The question is whether the attempt to politically compose the various sectors will 
reproduce the hierarchies within the class and thus feed capitalism or will enable the continued 
eradication of those hierarchies and thus feed the development of communism. 

\t > The discussion of whether to strategize the struggle as building a multi-class popular front or as 
w C finding ways to establish unity within a complex working class composition must also be situated in 
o y the context of neoliberalism and the new enclosure^Xhat is, rather than understanding petty traders 
** , t )9»"'* nd micro-producers as petit-bourgeois, the current world structures of capitalism render these 
j v" people proletarians in an complexly organized working classjj 

Politically, the success of a popular front under the leadership of "progressive" capitalism presumes 
the material possibility of an acceptable deal for the working class, or at least large segments of the 
class. Midnipht Notes d raws from the his toryof" Kevnesianism" the lesson that cap ital knows it is 
noHrrfjnitelv flexible, tfrarsosial dgmor.rary i s not sustainab le. When capital is given the space in 
wRicn to reform, it looks to get out of the deal because it sees in the deal its death. Scandinavia is 
neither generalizable nor sustainable. In the struggles of the working class against the post-War 
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deals, capital saw zerowork and the tendency to the end of profit. Asajj 

Neoliberalism does offer a "deal." It offers to a percentage of the working class -- perhaps 20%; here 
more, there fewer (Reich, 1992) -- great material comfort - homes, cars, travel, entertainment, 
servants ~ and attendant social and psychological benefits. The 80% or more get Ricardo's "iron 
law" of wages -- bare subsistence. The deal offered is to accept the war of all against all to be part of 
the 20%, in which the 80% direct their efforts against each other, not the rule of capital. Compared 
with the deals of post- WWII, this hardly seems a deal at all. 

Thus far, the response of the working class is not clear: strategies -- capitalist and non-capitalist, 
revolutionary and reformist, have not been articulated, though some lines of thought are developing 
(see Caffentzis, "Many Names..," this volume). While Midnight Notes concludes that no deals can 
be made with capital, many proposals for deals, non-revolutionary strategies, will emerge, grounded 
in such arguments as: it is impossible to get out of capitalism; it is the best we can do; it is too early; 
the class should not leave capital for some uncertain future (remember Stalin!). 

As we stated at the opening of this piece, here the criterion we propose is whether the struggle 
moves the world's working class further against capitalism and toward communism. Since the key 
issue is movement against capitalism, not ideology, we need to examine where struggles appear to 
be going in the context of capitalism, not just ideology (c.f, Tronti, 1972). We think the Zapatistas 
are strategizing how to unite the 80% or more, and doing so in relationship to the existing and 
historical class composition in Mexico and in light of their understanding of global capital, in order 
to help overcome capital. In this context, and if it is correct that capital cannot now (for at least 
several generations) be other than neoliberal, then the actual Zapatista practice and strategy are 
indeed anti-capitalist. 

The use of the language of patriotism by the EZLN needs also to be seen in this light. Nationalism, 
we argued in the first section, is one of the limitations of previous working class strategies; indeed, it 
is not clear that there can be a real nationalism that is not capitalist. What then to make of the calls 
to Mexican "true" patriotism against the sell-out comprador capitalists of the PRI, of the use of two 
gigantic Mexican flags to make the tent over the stage at the founding conference of the 
Zapatista-sponsored Convencion Nacional Democratica (CND), or even the names CND, EZLN, 
FZLN? Does not this nationalism play into the hands of a "patriotic" bourgeoisie (potentially the 
Zapatista leadership itself) that will just reassert a new version of a Mexican "social democracy," 
which in some ways the PRI institutionalized from the 1920s into the 1980s (see Aboites, this 
volume)? Or reinforce a Mexican nationalism that will return to oppress the Mayan people who have 
created the EZLN as one of many of their forms of opposition to Mexican and world capital? 

In the long run, we continue to conclude nationalism is not a solution for the working class. But to 
get to the long run requires getting past the medium and short runs; that is, "patriotism" must be 
considered in light of particular strategies rooted in particular contexts (as also suggested by Aboites 
in the remarks earlier cited). 

First, the possibility of the existence of a "patriotic bourgeoisie" in the context of neoliberalism and 
the new enclosures is virtually nil. Its last possible moment on the world stage was at the start of the 
debt crisis when the bourgeoisies of the various debtor nations could have created a debtors' cartel to 
attack the debt. They did not, because they feared their own working classes more than they did the 
IMF, with whom they could readily strike a deal to reorganize the exploitation of the working class. 
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National capitals today not only are but must be instantly and thoroughly subordinate to world 
capital and the world market. Thus, while there may be national capitalist elements who would 
strive to use a patriotic popular front against the working class, in fact such a collection of capitalists 
have no room to maneuver against international capital and must necessarily rapidly betray their 
agreements with the working class. If this hypothesis is true, it will become steadily more apparent 
to the various sectors of the working class, forcing development of a deeper strategy against capital 
that precludes subservience to capitalist development. 

Second, the path to overcome nationalism is in practice not easy to discern. Arguably, the 
Intercontinental Encuentro has been the boldest move to overcome nationalism seen since World 
\a>' War II -- indeed, it was billed not as an international but an intercontinental, referring therefore to 
$S geography not nations, never mind states. Still, the limitations of the strategies that came out of the 

Encuentro (see below on networks) suggest that in practice the most resolute of internationalists -- or 
more properly, planetarists -- have not yet learned how to act effectively against capital on a world 
level. Thus, to criticize all manifestations of nationalism, not just the manifestations now being 
employed by capitalist states to shore up their support as they capitulate to the IMF, is to leap ahead 
of any current political possibilities. Overcoming nationalism will require a long practice. For now, 
the EZLN appears to be offering a "patriotism of the 80%" as part of how they are attempting to 
organize the great majority from the bottom up against the ruling class, a patriotism that also 
supports autonomy for the indigenous. 

Greek comrades have produced a document with some thoughtful critical analysis of the EZLN, 
particularly focusing on Zapatista nationalism (Katerina, 1995). Here we suggest that their view is 
filtered through the current situation of Greek nationalism directed by the capitalists against 
Macedonia and Albanians. While struggling to transcend nationalism, we need to understand its 
power within the working class as complex and contradictory and to understand that its 
manifestations may not support either world capitalism or local capitalists. 



V 



y> Let us briefly look at the Revolutionary Laws proclaimed in Chiapas in January 1994 (see Zapatistas 1 

fte^ ' 1994, pp. 52-62). They have been correctly criticized as bourgeois law, as continuing to accept 

W 7 wages, capitalist concerns, private property. Here, too, however, we should look a bit deeper. These 

«v* yil laws ought to be understood as a transitional set of laws. This is not only because a revolution is a 

£p* process of change, but also because the laws themselves often are stated as being temporary. 

The labor law proclaims that foreign companies must pay "what would be paid in dollars outside 
(Mexico)." Either they don't want foreign companies at all, or they are moving to equalize wages 
globally, furthering that long-standing proletarian strategy. Within Mexican companies, they seek to 
level wages by raising the bottom. Health care will be universally provided, a social welfare system 
and retirement benefits constructed. Most prisoners are freed, and the debts of the poor are canceled. 
Social democratic? Yes -- but in the Mexican context, quite revolutionary. Would it provide 
momentum and possibilities past the social democratic constructs? Perhaps, but that will depend 
substantially on what the working class in the rest of the world also can accomplish. 

The Revolutionary Agrarian Law calls for expropriation of large private farms and related means of 
production. The land may then be farmed as smallholders or as cooperatives or communal lands. 
Production will be first for local consumption (rather than coffee or cattle for export), and secondly 
for supplemental exchange. While this law certainly allows for private farming, it encourages 
cooperative and communal farms by exempting them from taxation. Large agricultural businesses 
are to be run collectively by the workers, who are to be given stock shares in them. Again, these do 
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not end capitalist production relations, but move toward doing so. The fundamental question here is 
about the social relations outside the production unit which will push those within the unit in one 
direction or another: will the various farms simply engage in competition with each other, 
worker-owned units in a capitalist economy, or are these steps in a process toward communism? ( 1 1 ) 

It seems to us in Midnight Notes that efforts to create vast "socialized" - really, state-ized -- farms 
have generally been a disaster, not simply in terms of productivity, but because they have been 
resisted by the workers. These farms have historically been a means of proletarianizing rural 
laborers and small owners -- but we argue that the point of anti-capitalist revolution is to overcome 
the condition of being a proletarian, not to create proletarians. This argument does not mean that the 
EZLN has developed a strategy to accomplish this, only that they appear to have rejected the failed 
state farm/proletarianization strategy and are building on existing possibilities. 

V Another aspect of the way in which the law seeks to reduce hierarchy and overcome differences 
w/ within the class is the promulgation of the Women's Revolutionary Law. These laws formally 
v" recognize the revolution against patriarchy within the class as a necessary part of the revolution 

against neoliberalism. These were promulgated in a society in which women often were denied 
elemental rights available to men. They are, in many ways, traditional socialist women's demands 
and in those ways limited. For example, the laws do not recognize that the predominantly women's 
work of raising children and reproducing labor power produces social wealth and should be 
remunerated. (12) 

Whether such a strategy of radical reform as is suggested by the Revolutionary Laws will only 
temporarily ameliorate conditions before a resumption to the march of capitalism, or whether these 
are steps on a path leading out of capitalism will be decided in the course of the struggle. What we 
are arguing is the need to understand the Zapatistas as an anticapitalist strategy in process, in 
motion, within the contexts of Chiapas, of Mexico, and of the whole world. To take a set of 
demands, the Revolutionary Laws, as a fixed moment and as the desired end state, is to miss two 
essential points: that a revolution necessarily moves everyone involved, including the leadership, to 
new and unexpected places; and that the Zapatistas appear to understand this fact. 

There is no purity in the Zapatista's methods, and thus methodological purists are appalled. It is 
indeed a mix of social democracy, Leninism, anarchism, central American and Mexican 
revolutionary traditions, what remains of indigenous communalism centuries after the Spanish 
conquest (and before that the Mayan states), and the long history of Mayan struggles against Mexico 
and against world capitalism. Just_as_c-apital use& jjj its history in reorganizing its structures to kee n. 
the working class divided, off balance, decomposed, the EZLN method proposes an evolving mix to 
bring the class toge ther in progressively higher l evels of unity against capital . 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that there are no principles behind the methodological 
mix. The EZLN has asserted foremost a radical participatory democracy. Thus, when an agreement 
was negotiated with the Mexican state in 1994, the agreement was submitted to the Zapatista 
communities for ratification and was rejected. It may be that the EZLN itself pushed for rejection of 
the deal it negotiated, but even so it seems clear that there was a widespread consultation. The 
EZLN has said it was not a decision of the military leadership to launch the January 1, 1994, assault, 
but a decision of the people. (Having seen Zapatista villages in Chiapas, it is readily clear that 
anyone who wishes to rejoin the state-PRI side can easily do so, and will likely be well-paid (albeit 
only briefly) for doing so.) 
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The meaning of this democracy shows up in several ways. First, the EZLN has chosen not to become 
a political party to congest for state power by elections, or to proclaim themselves a vanguard 
looking to seize the state^While they have created alliances with political parties, particularly with 
the social democratic PRE), it is probably most useful to understand these alliances in the context of 
attempting to construct a strategy that simultaneously increases the likelihood of survival of the 
EZLN, and more importantly the people and communities, and hastens the unity of 'civil society' 
against neoliberalism. The failure of the CND to accomplish this task led to the FZLN, a Front 
whose aim is to help develop anti-neoliberal unity. (Thus far, it seems that this effort too is not very 
successful, supporting the conclusion, noted above, that working class recomposition in Mexico is 
not proceeding faster than the decay and militarization of the Mexican state.) 

The radical democratic solution can be seen also in the words of a letter from Marcos to the EPR, a 
guerrilla group which has a focoist conception of sparking revolution through its own military 
action. Said Marcos, "What we seek, what we need, is that all those people without a party and 
organization make agreements about what they want and do not want in order to become organized 
to achieve it (preferably through civil and peaceful means), not to take power, but to exercise it." It 
is clear that the EZLN does not know how to do this, but knows that the old methods have failed. 

We read Marcos as saying that contrary to the long-established conception of the goal of the left as 
seizing state power in order to build "socialism" (and ultimately communism), the EZLN is 
proposing that people organize themselves to exercise power, that is, to live "socialism/communism" 
at least in political terms and in time economically. In doing so, we can conceive the "withering 
away" of the state as a process of class struggle through the self-organization of the working class, 
including the overcoming of its internal contradictions (such as hierarchy, race, gender). Rather than 
the free association of the producers being an end state, it is a current political activity of the 
working class against capital. The famous ends and means dichotomy is overcome because the 
means are the ends. "From the people [through the party] to the people," the Maoist line, ceases to 
have an intermediary party that is actually the state in embryo. 

In a sense then, the fusion of Mexican Marxism and indigenous communism leads to a proposal to 
move directly to post-capitalist communism. This idea has been proposed before, for example by 
Amilcar Cabral (1969), who found that the most resolute anti-colonialist groups in Guinea-Bissau 
were those whose social structures and relations were the most communist and had the least 
hierarchy and lacked a state or state-in-embryo. The idea of an African road to socialism that built 
on communal land ownership and indigenous pre-capitalist social organizations was widely 
discussed in the 1960s and 70s. The sway of state socialism, however, was then too dominant for 
this road to be widely pursued in practice; now capital is working extremely hard to eliminate the 
possibility of Africans turning to that previously missed road. 

The question of Mayan "original communism" has begun to spark debate about the extent of such 
communism and its meaning. Anti-colonial and anti-capitalist struggles in Chiapas and among 
indigenous people in Mexico have a history of half a millennium. These struggles cannot be reduced 
to the categories derived from the struggles of the European working class, including those that have 
developed further in Africa, Asia and Latin America. From outside, we can note the incorporation of 
that history, its categories and language, in the words of Marcos and other commandantes. But to 
those outside, this history is mostly unwritten and substantially invisible, though this is beginning to 
change (c.f, Burgos-Debray, 1984; Abya Yala News). Bringing together two substantially distinct 
histories of anti-capitalism opens ground for new theory and practice, making the potential struggle 
richer, but simultaneously posing new problems and complexities. 
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Interestingly, Marx himself was considering these issues (Rosemont, n.d). After the fall of the Paris 
Commune, he turned his attention to a variety of issues, accumulated as the Ethnological Notebooks, 
in which he explored pre-capitalist social structures, including issues of gender (Raya Dunayevskaya 
used the Notebooks for a discussion of gender and the emergence of class society). Our point here is 
that Marx was exploring terrain and considering ideas that would appear to contradict "Marxism": 
that capitalism is progressive, that people around the world will have to undergo proletarianization 
in order to subsequently overcome capitalism, and that the working class created by capitalism is the 
sole source of positive anti-capitalism. He was thus exploring other means of understanding and 
attacking capitalism, and thus also undermining also his own Eurocentrism. 

For those living in spaces far removed from the presence of indigenous people's original 
communism, the issue of the form or extent of such communism is, unlike for the EZLN, a far less 
immediately practical issue ~ we apparently have no such social relations which could be a source 
of anti-capitalist power and of developing communism. We will have to search for and develop our 
struggles in other ways (a point to which we will return in section V.) 

In any event, the creation of and movement toward post-capitalist communism cannot ignore the 
realities of the ways in which capitalism and other forms of exploitation and oppression have been 
ingrained within the working class, including indigenous people. The Zapatistas, like the rest of the 
world's working class, will have to figure out how to move ahead without recreating the capitalist 
past. 

While the EZLN lacks a terminology that can be widely used (a widely shared problem) and has a 
strategy and practice with a messy methodology, looking beneath the surface appearances suggests 
two major points to learn from them: 

- At a time when efforts are underway to construct planetary networks for furthering anticapitalist 
struggles, anti-capitalist activists must be careful not to read their own particular histories of 
language or their own particular immediate struggles into the particularities of another history and 
space. That is not a call for uncritical acceptance, but for not one-sidedly using formal methodology 
or abstract categories, however accurately they may summarize historical class practice in general. 

- Radical participatory democracy - which is not the democracy touted by the bourgeoisie - is not 
simply a goal but a practice in politics, economics, and society. The EZLN appears to think that such 
practice can spread and in the process overcome old problematics on the left. Accepting this means 
accepting lots of impurity along the way. Giving up the apparent clarity of purity, which enables 
ready categorization, labeling, and often dismissal, revolutionaries are forced to wallow through the 
muck of religiosity, patriarchy, within-class hierarchy, nationalism, acceptance of small private 
property, and more, even while struggling against them (as Aboites also suggested, above). It also 
means rejecting the imposition of solutions to these old problems from above via the party and state 

- everywhere this has been tried, it has failed. If the proletariat vomits out the revolutionary stew 
proposed by activists, no matter how pure the ingredients, the meal cannot be considered a success. 

In studying the EZLN, we also think that a strategy against neoliberalism can open up a strategy 
against capitalism (using the term "neoliberalism" broadly and incorporating what Midnight Notes 
terms the "new enclosures"; Caffentzis, "Many Names..," this volume). On the one side, capitalism is 
itself trapped in neoliberalism; it is hard to see where it would attempt to create a deal based on 
working class security - such a deal portends disaster for capital. On the other side, countering 
neoliberalism can bring together the now-fragmented sectors of the working class. Clearly there are 
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dangers in this approach, and very many unresolved issues, some of which we will address in the 
next two sections of this piece. 

Of course the EZLN itself may not succeed, even if they survive in the coming years the attacks of 
the Mexican state and international capital. Radical democracy may succumb to existing class 
hierarchies and not overcome contradictions in the class. It may falter in adaptation to an ever-larger 
scale. Still, we suggest the Zapatista practice should be seriously considered and learned from. 

Finally, for this section, a reminder: the EZLN has not proposed themselves even as a model for 
Mexico, never mind the rest of the world. In the Encuentro they called, they did not tell the 
participants what to do. Indeed, the Zapatistas only rarely participated in the actual discussions. 
Rather, they provided a space for dialogue and thought. They sent, therefore, a message: think for 
yourselves, but let us also work together. The value in studying the Zapatista struggle is not for 
Zapatology, but to understand how they have thought through and developed a revolutionary project. 
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The Zapatistas and their words, ideas and actions have been the subject of much analysis. Their struggle has also furthered 
discussions on an existing array of topics pertaining to methods of struggle and the desired shape of post-capitalist society(ies). 

During the Encuentro in Chiapas, substantial time was spent in the various mesas (tables, discussion groups) on what the 
alternative to capitalism would look like. Localism was strongly supported. Respect for and acceptance of diversity was a maior 
component of all those discussions. As a means of connecting all these diverse localisms, networks were proposed In this 
section, we will address issues of localism, diversity and homogeneity within the class, and networks. In the final section we 
will return to these issues in the context of deepening a class composition analysis. 

Localism 

In bolo'bolo (P.M., 1985) and many other descriptions of post-capitalist possibility, local is presented as the means by which 
exploitation and hierarchy can best be avoided. Yet clearly a pure localism is insufficient (as bolo'bolo recognizes) Harry 
Cleaver suggests thinking about the Mississippi River system as an example of how extensive cooperative activities need to be- 
perhaps a fifth of a continent and 100 million people affect and are affected by the Mississippi and its tributaries Deciding how 
to live with it, use it and preserve it requires vast cooperation. Mere localism could be reduced negatively to wanting clean water 
to reach you, but pissing in it yourself. 5 

Politically, one of the more obvious points facing the working class is the realization that local struggle*, even national 
struggles, can be isolated and defeated: there are no successful cases of socialism in one country. If there are such cases for one 
village, it is only because capital doesn't find it important to absorb or destroy. 

Strategies of localism face the problem of how to defend themselves against capitalism. Some appear to conclude that capital will 
be willing to allow village socialism, autonomous small areas of self-production and self-rule. Often such conclusions rest on an 
incorrect conception of capitalism: that capital has gone beyond the law of value and therefore does not need humans as workers 
Thus, the argument goes, since capital no longer needs workers to produce surplus value, capital will accept allowing the 
reserve army of labor to provision itself outside of capitalist relations -- that is, to escape working for capital. Alternatively the 
autonomous village approach suggests that while the law of value does hold, at this time capital cannot make use of all its ' 
potential labor power (it has brought too much of a reserve army of labor within its direct control), and so must concede to let 
these people provision themselves. The EZLN appears to agree and disagree, arguing both that capital needs Chiapanecan labor 
and that capital can discard Chiapanecans. 

Midnight Notes rejects the idea of the end of the law of value. As Caffentzis (1992) showed in "On Africa and Self-Reproducing 
Automata," the law of value operates with more, not less, rigor, even where it appears most absent. That is capital depends on 
labor that is apparently "outside" of capital as part of the accumulation process. This perspective develops further the work of 
Wages for Housework which, itself building on the theoretical and practical recognition of the social factory understood 
unwaged work as pivotal to capitalist accumulation (see esp., Dalla Costa and James, 1975). (This also underlies our conceDtion 
of the new enclosures). v 

Our conclusion, then, is that capital most certainly will not allow development of a localism outside of capital For example the 
deliberate starving and promotion of slaughter in Africa should make clear that even this presumably least capitalistically 
integrated continent is zealously attacked in order to ensure that it does not develop non-capitalistically and that its people and 
resources are available or are made available through structural adjustment for capitalist accumulation. But even an 
end-of-the-law-of- value perspective could argue against the notion that capital would allow any escape from its control- bad 
viruses of alternative life might infect the areas under control. 

While we conclude from the histories of "real" socialism and "market" capitalism that local control is substantially desirable the 
goal of localism cannot be left as a political possibility independent of the means to defend it on a world scale More unless the 
working class develops means whereby all local resistances are connected against capital, the locals will not succeeded the rule 
of capital will not be abolished. The working class does not yet know how to accomplish these possibly contradictory tasks of 
local and planetary revolution and so must learn. Further, given the effects of five centuries of capitalist development and 
underdevelopment and the resulting organization of production, massive changes are needed in production and distribution of 
whatever humans decide ought to be produced - changes that cannot be carried through on a purely local basis. 

Parenthetically, in this discussion of localism we are not addressing the obvious point that local can incorporate all forms of 
exploitation, of women, children, slaves, serfs, and waged workers, by a variety of forms of local bosses. Much discussion of 
localism appears to ignore this. Indeed, placed in the middle of the nineteenth century, localism becomes the right of the U S 
slavocracy to continue slave-based production. Should combatting racism, etc., devolve entirely to the localisms that are hooked 
to networks? We suggest only that there are not easy answers to these questions. (But we reject capital's claim that its 
intervention in Africa against African slavery in the late 19th century gave it the moral high ground; this was essentially a pretext 
for colonization, much as capital's "concern" for current African problems is a pretext for controlling the continent ) 
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The primacy of localism poses implicitly if not explicitly the question of the state. In the economics mesa at the first Encuentro 
coordinated activity oyer large areas was recognized as inevitably necessary. To some, this seemed to pose the utility of the state 
as a positive national force supporting local development. However, such a proposal reasserts the social democratic vision of the 
benign state and appears to call for a restoration of capitalist social democracy, only with more localism. In a similar vein at 
least most of the leadership of the International Forum on Globalization offers such proposals, many explicitly maintaining that 
they are not anti-capitalist, but against globalization and neoliberalism (see Caffentzis, "Many Names " this volume) In 
economics sub-mesa A, however, the report recognized that capitalism itself must go. Similarly, if the state is understood as a 
part of society separating itself above society to facilitate class exploitation within society, then there will not be a benign state -- 
and the state too, should go, including the falsely benign social democratic state. 

However, the proposals raised at the Encuentro for what the "state" might do often did not sound at all like a state, but rather 
means to address the needs for coordination of some activities over large areas and ways to address the actual planetary 
inequality of access to various kinds of wealth. If this latter is actually intended, it would be better not to use the term state or 
government at all. Once again, though, anticapitalists find themselves without useful, clear terminology that can satisfy both 
theoretical and popular discussions. 

Localism, presuming the elimination of world capitalism and of local exploitation, is materially feasible, as bolo'bolo shows; 
politically desirable, at least as gauged by working class unhappiness with various forms of state socialism and social 
democracy; and perhaps ecologically necessary as well. In terms of opposition to capitalism, however, this in itself solves very 
little. Before turning to the discussion of networks as a possible means of overcoming the limits of localism, however, we 
should look also at diversity, which complexifies the working class planetary project. 

Diversity and Homogeneity 

In light of previous anti-capitalist strategies, localism poses yet another set of problems, these around the issue of how to unify 
opposition to capitalism. Our perspective, summarized in Part D, above, is that a leveling of wages and the struggle against 
work supported and reflected a high degree of political homogeneity within the working class. In "The Work/Energy Crisis" 
(Caffentzis, 1980), this was expressed metaphorically via physics: increased homogeneity (uniformity, lack of difference) in the 
working class produces entropy in the capitalist system, resulting in the eventual death of capitalism. In political terms, 
homogeneity means the identity of political interests and hence unity against capital. The construction of difference within the 
working class, resting on the division of labor, is essential to capital, because without difference capital cannot obtain work from 
the working class. 

In the current period, this formulation is subject to questioning, particularly from the perspective of difference or variety within 
culture. This perspective has two aspects. On the one side (not explored here) is the problem of cultural homogeneity produced 
by capital via such things as mass media on a world scale: the production of an undifferentiated proletarian cultural lump as 
homogeneity used by capital against the working class. (This topic received substantial attention at the first Encuentro.) 

On the other side is the expression of difference as struggle against capitalist culture and control exercised by the capitalist state. 
In this, autonomy expresses itself as a demand for cultural space, for "real" multiculturalism, and as a demand for territory, that 
is land which is outside of the state. It could be, to return to the physics model, that the working class itself needs variety in 
order to prevent entropy within the class. Thus the working class on a planetary level needs diversity to keep itself alive as a 
class against capital, but must be homogenous with respect to capital, thereby creating entropy, decay and death for capital. 

On the cultural terrain, then, capital demands homogeneity (of a marketable and controlled variety), while economically it asserts 
vast difference and hierarchy, and socially it perpetuates race and gender divisions. From the proletarian side come the demands 
for cultural variety, "authenticity," while rejecting race and gender hierarchy and calling for leveling of wages and wealth 
(homogeneity). The environmentalist arguments for biodiversity, and the linguists awareness of the richness of linguistic 
diversity, reinforce the social desirability of cultural diversity. 

In part II, we posed the weaknesses of the strategies and deals of the working class as aspects of hierarchical divisions of work, 
wages, race, gender and nation within the working class. A proposal to respect diversities potentially suggests a means to 
overcome the hierarchies, but does not directly deal with them. In the US, we can perhaps see a parallel in "multiculturalism" 
versus "anti-racism." The former recognizes differences, the latter both recognizes differences and confronts the reality that 
difference has been used for and sometimes emerges out of hierarchical divisions as part of capitalist exploitation. Participation 
in revolutionary democracy can become a space for attacking racism, etc., while deepening the very participations and 
overcomings of hierarchy that are necessary to overcome capitalism. The self-organization of the class to overcome its internal 
contradictions is simultaneously its self-organization to oppose capital. 

bolo'bolo (P.M., 1985) resolves the question of diversity and homogeneity by posing a world of immense cultural variety 
resting on a base of shared, minimally necessary labor which is, therefore, substantially homogenous. Whether the particulars of 
bolo'bolo are appealing, the recognition of the relationship between diversity and uniformity is important. The idea and practice 
of creating autonomous spaces in Italy in the late 60s and early 70s, ideas that certainly influenced bolo'bolo , suggested the 
possibilities of variety and uniformity. 
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